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times as wars have been indulged in for the past fifty 
years. Thus would be furnished a tremendous amount 
of data available to all peoples disposed to enter upon 
armed conflict. It is entirely safe to say that with this 
data gathered together new proof would be afforded that 
aggressive war cannot be carried on, and even what 
Grotius called "a just war" cannot be indulged in, with- 
out bringing terrible punishment upon the nations con- 
cerned. After all, we shall add but little to the wisdom 
of the poet who wrote : 

When thou hearest the fool rejoicing, and he saith, "It is 

over and past, 
And the wrong was better than right, and hate turns into 

love at the last, 
And we strove for nothing at all, and the Gods are fallen 

asleep; 
For so great is the world agrowing that the evil good shall 

reap ;" 
Then loosen thy sword in the scabbard and settle the helm 

on thine head, 
For men betrayed are mighty, and great are the wrongfully 

dead. 

And thus it is that war breeds war, and we become 
involved in a vicious circle, recognized as legitimate by 
the international law writers, but in which justice as 
between man and man, between nation and nation, plays 
no part. 

AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS FOR 
STARVING RUSSIA 
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By SAMUEL Mc CREA CAVERT 

N an area bigger than our entire Atlantic seaboard — 
no food ! In the region of the Volga today hunger 
on a vaster scale than known within the memory of man ! 

At least fifteen million peasants in Eussia starving to 
death! Plain, cold facts, corroborated by the head of 
the American Relief Administration. "The worst fam- 
ine in the history of the world," Mr. Hoover calls it. 

Rubbish carts going around to collect the dead bodies 
of children every day- Peasants trying to subsist on a 
bread composed of withered grass or powdered bark. 
Incredible, but true — confirmed by the representatives 
of the Quakers in that land of the shadow of death. 

And twelve dollars will save a life till harvest time. 
How many lives of Russian children are we spending in 
needless luxuries? Surely, we need a deeper conscience 
on the sin of selfish luxury when others are dying for 
lack of what we recklessly waste. For our own sake we 
dare not be so callous as to ignore their cry. It would 
mean a famine of the soul worse than the famine of the 
body that the Russians face. 

"And then shall the King say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world; 
for I was hungered and ye gave me meat" 

The standard of judgment is the way we have treated 
another. What if we should have to hear: "Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to the least of these, my brethren, ye did 
it not to me." 

Dare we say before that Judgment-seat that the Rus- 



sians are only getting what they deserve? Are we to 
punish little children for the mistakes of their fathers ? 
Are the peasants to blame for the overwhelming drought ? 
And are we to forget that Russia gave far more lives in 
the World War for freedom than any other nation, and 
gave them in those critical days before we had ourselves 
come in — gave till utterly exhausted and a suffering peo- 
ple was plunged into revolution? In a very real sense 
Russia gave those lives in our stead. What are we now 
to do for her? In the fine words of President Harding, 
"We must put aside considerations of international 
politics and fundamental differences in government. 
The big thing is the call of the suffering and the dying." 
To that call the Christian people of America, above all 
others, ought to make reply. 



THE EXCITEMENT OF IRISH PEACE 

The treaty between Great Britain and Ireland, reported in 
the last issue of the Advocate of Peace, was duly ratified 
on December 16 in the British Parliament by overwhelming 
majorities— 156 to 47 in the House of Lords, and 401 to 58 
in the House of Commons — but the expected prompt victory 
in the Dail Bireann did not materialize. It was not until 
January 7, after a protracted and bitter debate which threw 
the action of the body into uncertainty, that ratification was 
won, and the majority was only 64 to 57. 

In both parliaments there were "die-hards." Lord Carson 
being notable in the British, with a passionate protest, but 
it was only in the Dail Eireann that, under the leadership 
of Eamonn de Valera, they made a real and formidable 
showing. De Valera began fighting almost as soon as the 
pact was signed in London by the commissioners. At first 
it was thought that he could do no more than create a flurry, 
so intense was the Irish desire that the incredibly terrible 
warfare, halted in the summer, should not be resumed, and 
so firm were many of the most ardent of the Irish leaders in 
the belief that the treaty gave the Irish people genuine free- 
dom. But it soon appeared that he commanded a following 
of importance in the Dail, if not among the masses of the 
Irish people. 

One reason given for his unexpected strength was that 
many of the members were men who had served in the Irish 
army and had become embittered in the most extreme degree. 
It also was a fact that he commanded vigorous support from 
members who were not of Irish birth — from champions of 
Irish freedom born in England and elsewhere, who had made 
the Irish cause their own. It is a somewhat singular fact 
that de Vajera himself was not born on Irish soil. 

Described by his friend, H. W. Nevinson, who has been in 
Washington representing the Manchester Guardian at the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, as being as rigid 
as an equilateral triangle, de Valera was in action as early 
as December 12 against the treaty giving a dominion status 
to Ireland, instead of the absolute divorcement from Britain 
that he sought. In a statement issued on that day, he denied 
emphatically that the honor of Ireland demanded that the 
Dail ratify the treaty to which the Irish commissioners had 
fixed their signatures. His statement was: 

I have been asked whether the honor of Ireland is not in- 
volved in the ratification of the agreement arrived at The 
honor of Ireland is not involved. The plenipotentiaries were 
sent on the distinct understanding that any agreement they 



